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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Notes. 

The Campaign op 1776 abound New York and Brooklyn. — The Long 
Island Historical Society have issued as a Centennial Contribution to the 
literature of the Kevolution, a volume with the foregoing title, forming the 
third volume of the Memoirs of the Society. The care, industry, and ability 
of Mr. Henry P. Johnston, its author, are manifested on every page of the 
work, and the Directors of the Society are to be congratulated upon their 
judgment in selecting him for its preparation. 

The first three hundred pages of the book are taken up with the descrip- 
tion of the subject of which it treats, the last two hundred with illustrative 
documents. The significance of the campaign, the plans and preparations 
made for it, the fortification of New York and Brooklyn, the composition of 
the two armies, the battle of Long Island, the retreat to New York, the 
loss of that city, the affairs of Kipps-bay, Harlem Heights, White Plains, 
Fort Washington, Trenton, Princeton, and the situation at the close of the 
year, are all given. 

The most elaborate chapter in Mr. Johnston's work is that treating of the 
Battle of Long Island, and in his conclusions regarding it he differs from 
Mr. Bancroft, Mr. Dawson, Mr. Field, and Dr. Stiles, in not charging Gen. 
Putnam with the loss of the day. The true cause of disaster which befel 
the army of Washington on the 27th of August, '76, was, Mr. Johnston 
thinks, the quiet and secrecy attending the capture of five young Ameri- 
can officers, who, in the absence of cavalry, were guarding Jamaica Pass, 
and allowed the British to gain the flank of the Americans before they 
were aware that the troops of Howe were in motion. Mr. Johnston has 
taken especial care to give the names, and note the services of all the officers 
he has found mentioned who took part in the campaign, an act of justice 
which it is impossible to render in a history of more general character and 
which should insure his volume a wide circulation among their descendants. 
Of Pennsylvania he writes : " Her troops participated in nearly every en- 
gagement, and had the opportunity in more than one instance of acquitting 
themselves with honor. Besides her large body of 'associators,' or home 
guards, many of whom marched into New Jersey, the State sent four Con- 
tinental regiments under Colonels Wayne, St. Clair, Irvine, and T)e Haas to 
Canada, and eight other battalions, three of them Continental, to the army 
at New York. Of these, the oldest was commanded by Col. Edward Hand 
of Lancaster. It was the first of the Continental establishment, in which 
it was known as the 'rifle' corps. Enlisting in 1775, under Colonel Thomp- 
son, it joined the army at the siege of Boston, re-enlisted for the war under 
Colonel Hand in 1776, and fought all along the continent from Massachu- 
setts to South Carolina, not disbanding until peace was signed in 1783. 
Hand, himself a native of Ireland, and, like many others in the service, a 
physician by profession, had served in the British army, was recognized as a 
superior officer, and we find him closing his career as Washington's adju- 
tant-general, and personal friend. The two other regiments raised on the 
Continental basis were commanded by Colonels Bobert Magaw, formerly 
Major of Thompson's regiment, and John Shee of Philadelphia. The re- 
maining battalions were distinctively State troops, and formed part of the 
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State's quota for the Flying Camp. Colonel Samuel Miles, subsequently 
Mayor of Philadelphia, commanded what was known as the first regiment 
of Riflemen. Unlike any other corps, it was divided into two battalions, 
which under their enlistment in March aggregated five hundred men each. 
The Lieutenant-Colonel of the first was Piper ; of the second, John Brod- 
head. The Majors were Paton and Williams. Another corps was known 
as the First Regiment of Pennsylvania Musketry, under Colonel Samuel 
John Atlee of Lancaster County, originally five hundred strong, and re- 
cruited in Chester and the Piquea Valleys. Atlee had been a soldier in his 
youth in the frontier service, afterwards studied law, and in 1775 was active 
in drilling companies for the war. Mercer, who knew a good soldier when 
he met him, wrote to Washington that Atlee was worthy of his regard as an 
officer of ' experience and attention,' and his fine conduct on Long Island 
proved his title to this word of commendation from his superior. How much 
of a man and a soldier he had in his Lieutenant-Colonel, Caleb Parry, the 
events of August 27th will bear witness. The three other battalions were 
incomplete. Two were composed of Berks County militia, under Lieutenant- 
Colonels Nicholas Lutz and Peter Kachlein. Lutz's major was Edward 
Burd, and their colonel was Henry Haller, of Reading, who did not join the 
army until after the opening of the campaign. Another detachment con- 
sisted of part of Colonel James Cunningham's Lancaster County Militiamen, 
under Major William Hay." In speaking of the death of Colonel Parry in 
the description of the battle, Mr. Johnston says : " The men shrunk and fell 
back, but Atlee rallied them, and Parry cheered them on, and they gained the 
hill. It was here, while engaged in an officer's highest duty, turning men to 
the enemy by his own example, that the fatal bullet pierced his brow. When 
some future monument rises from Greenwood to commemorate the struggle 
of this day, it can bear no more fitting line among its inscriptions than this 
tribute of Brodhead's, ' Parry died like a hero.' " 

The volume can be had by applying to Mr. George Hannah, Librarian of 
the Long Island Historical Society, Brooklyn, N. Y. The price is $4. 

New Sweden. — We have received from the author, Carl K. S. Sprinchorn, 
Filosofie Licentiat, a pamphlet entitled Kolonien Nya Sveriges Historia, 
Stockholm, 1878. This valuable treatise is the best dissertation hitherto 
written on the history of the Colony of New Sweden during the supremacy 
of the Swedes. Besides comprising much that is pertinent to the subject in 
former authors, it contains a summary of the facts regarding the first four 
expeditions to the Delaware, embodied in the only satisfactory account of 
them heretofore published, the "Kolonien Nya Sveriges Grundlaggning 
1637-1642" of Professor C. T. Odhner.and imparts fresh information (drawn 
from official documents, and original MSS. in the Royal Archives at Stock- 
holm), about the equipment and settlement of the six succeeding colonies 
which left Gottenburg for our river during the Governorships of Printz, 
Papegoya, and Rising. Among other papers in the Appendix occur the 
" Relation" of the last-named officer, dated Christina, July 13, 1654, and a 
contract signed by Governor Printz (discovered during the summer of 1877), 
mentioning the purchase of land on the Delaware from an Indian chief by 
Peter Minuit as early as March 29, 1638, more definitely determining the 
period of the arrival of the first Swedish Colony, as given in the foot-note on 
page 326 of this volume of the Magazine. The neat little Map of New 
Sweden accompanying the essay is worthy of notice, as indicating places of 
principal interest, together with variations of boundary lines. 

Corrections in "The Descendants of Joran Kyn." — On page 332, 10th 
and 11th lines from the foot, omit the words "a certain Villus Lacie, or the 

Vol. ii.— 32 
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person to whom he seems to have sold a portion of his land." He was un- 
doubtedly the same individual as " Niels Laerson," the name having been 
incorrectly written by an English Scribe. On page 333, at the close of line 
18, add this foot-note : The Reverend Dr. Nicholas Collin affirms her to be 
identical with a certain Williamkie Kijhn, who was buried in the Swedish 
Lutheran Cemetery on Kaccoon Creek (now Trinity Protestant Episcopal 
Church Yard, Swedesboro), New Jersey, between January and March, 
1722 ; this is not improbably the fact. G. B. K. 

Corrections in Volume II. — Several corrections in Black's Journal are 
noted on page 49. On page 111, " Niarian Wischeart" should read " Ninian 
Wischeart." On page 141, 3d line from foot, " charming delightfully" should 
read " charming delightful." The Col. Livingston mentioned on page 141 was 
"James," not "Henry Philip" as supposed. On page 147, the last line of large 
print should read " The enemy left about 300 dead on the field, we buried them 
yesterday, and about 40 of ours among whom were three field officers. The 
enemy left among their dead Col. Monckton, and 8 or 10 other officers. Thus 
the pride," etc. On page 148, 8th line from top, " sure and fast" should read 
"safe and fast." The word marked " unintelligible" on page 169, 18th line 
from top, is " Cochran." On p. 285, 7th line from foot, " 1778" should be 
" 1788." Col. Bayard was first chosen Speaker of the Assembly March 17, 
1777. Gen. Wm. S. Stryker, of N. J., who has closely studied the history of 
the Battle of Trenton, thinks that the statement that Col. Bayard was 
present at that engagement is incorrect. The name of Thomas Pitzsimmons, 
page 306, should be Fitzsimons, and so all through the article. On page 
340, Mr. Conner's name should read "Philip Syng Physick Conner." On 
same page "Vice-President Kurn" should be "Vice-President Keim." 

Maryland Documents, 1692 to 1800. — Mr. John R. Lee, Librarian of the 
Maryland Historical Society, has printed a small edition of " A Hand List 
of Laws, Journals and Documents of Maryland to the Year 1800." A 
note on the reverse of the title informs us that it was prepared with a view 
of printing at some future date a full bibliography on the subject, and it is 
hoped that the list as printed will elicit information on publications not re- 
corded in it. The Library of the Maryland Historical Society contains a 
larger proportion than any other collection of the publications of that State, 
and it is suggested to persons who have any mentioned in the list, or copies 
of those not recorded, to place them in the Society's Library. We shall be 
glad to show Mr. Lee's list to any person who desires to help along the good 
work. 

Father Marquette. — On the evening of the 15th of October last, Henry 
M. Hurlburt, Esq., read a paper before the Chicago Historical Society, ques- 
tioning some of the views expressed by Rev. Dr. Duffield in an Oration 
delivered at Mackinaw in August. Mr. Hurlburt thinks that Louis Joilet 
was the true head of the expedition down the Mississippi in 1673, Marquette 
being an ecclesiastical attache. The address has been printed by the Chicago 
Historical Society. 

The American Antiqdarian. — The effort that is being made by the Rev. 
Stephen D. Peet, of Unionville, Ohio, to establish this quarterly, devoted 
entirely to Early American History, Ethnology and Archaeology, is deserv- 
ing of all the support that can be given it, by those interested in the Anti- 
quities of America. The numbers that have reached us are full of interesting 
and valuable articles. The price of the " Antiquarian" is $2.00 per year. 

Beattv, Egle, and Thomas. — The undersigned has in preparation a 
Genealogy of the above Pennsylvania families, and would be under obiiga- 
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tions to anyone who may favor him with data concerning either of those 
named. * William H. Egle, M.D. 

Harrisburg. 

Acrelius. — The following letter to the late Rev. Win. M. Reynolds, D.D., 
the translator of the History of New Sweden by Israel Acrelius, issued by 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, was received about a year ago. 

Sir : Permit me to address a few lines to you concerning your translation 
of Acrelius. On page 86, note, you say : " Laus Deo. I am not sure 
whether this denotes a locality, or is only a religious expression." I myself 
am translating the Dutch records of this State, and have found this expression 
frequently used as superscription of letters, which were dated at end with 
name of locality, and day of the month ; hence I must surmise it to be a 
religious formula, the more so as it reads also : Laus Deo semper ! 

In speaking of a letter or deed by Armgardt Printz, daughter of Gov. 
Printz, and wife of Lieut. John Papegaya, dated 1673 (I forgot to note the 
page), you say in a foot-note : " There is probably an error in this date, as it 
is not likely that she (A. P.) remained 19 years in this country after her 
husband's departure." The date must be correct, for I have here a letter 
from her to Samuel Edsal of New York, dated at Printzdorp, the 3d of 
March, 1676. She had been in Europe in the mean time (1662-3), but 
seems to have returned before 1671, in which year, on the 8th of March, she 
signed a petition to Oapt. Carr at New Castle. (N. Y. Col. MSS. vol. xx. 
fol. 26 and 82 ; lb. vol. xxi. fol. 51.) 

Hoping you will excuse the liberty which I have taken in giving this in- 
formation, I am, sir, 

Very respectfully yours, B. Fernow, 

Custodian of Hist. Records. 

Albany, July 9, 1877. 

Philadelphia, 1818.— In the lately published Crosby Family, by Nathan 
Crosby, of Lowell, Mass., we find the following account of his visit to Phila- 
delphia, in 1818. "After spending a few weeks with my Brother Asa, I made 
a trip from Philadelphia by stage to Bristol, and thence by boat. There 
were three grades of coaches on the line at different prices, at three, four, 
and five dollars. There were a dozen or more of them running together. Of 
course being a member of college, I entered the highest priced coach, ex- 
pecting to go forward and to be treated with especial respect and favor, but 
I soon learned that the coaches run for luck, outstripping each other and 
trying to escape each other's dust as best they could. I found, too, that my 
companions were dashing young chaps, and flashy people, while the four- 
dollar coaches were filled with solid looking business men, so when I 
returned I took another grade. It took two days to get from New 
York to Philadelphia, but I stopped over a day to attend commencement 
at Princeton, where a little balloon was sent up in the evening, to the great 
admiration of everybody and to my great surprise. I bad learned in New 
York that our ninepence was a shilling there, and fourpence halfpenny was 
a sixpence, but when I came to pay for a dinner in New Jersey, and was 
required to pay 'two levies, a phipeny bit, and two cents:' I did not 
know what the fellow meant, so gave him a half-dollar and by the change 
returned, I cyphered out the value attached to the names ; the York shilling 
had become an elevenpence, and the sixpence a fivepence, with fractions. I 
spent seven traveling days to get to Philadelphia then, but twelve hours 
will take me there now. I took the mail stage from New York to Boston, 
and thence to Concord, and then walked to Gilmanton, leaving my trunk 
for the mail carrier to bring. I do not remember how many days I was on 
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the road, but I do remember it was a horrible journey : the stages were 
crowded, the roads were rough, with cold mornings and evenings; and I was 
the bearer of $700, which gave me anxiety enough. I was glad to get home 
again, however, and I spent the winter after in No. 12 upper story, in the 
great college building all alone, to make up my absent studies as best I 
could, after six or more weeks' absence. 

When I returned to Hanover, my stories of travel by stage and steam, of 
Independence Hall, and the Franklin Library, shot tower, museums, public 
buildings, Princeton commencement, of Aaron Burr, and other great men 
I saw about the courts in New York — how nobody cared for me, but left me 
to look out for myself — how I looked for the big lions — for everything was a 
lion to me — and all about the wharves and vessels lying by them, the great 
heaps of merchandise, the great stores and the little chimney sweepers — all 
about the horse boats running everywhere, and about my going to the 
theatre (the only time in my life, as I never had faith in their usefulness) 
and circus, all were wonderful, and enough to entertain country college boys, 
and to give me a cordial reception." 



(dhttties. 



Martin, John and Sarah. — Can any of your readers give any information 
as to the address of John and Sarah Martin, late of Newton, Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania, who left that place about the year 1817 to go West ? Their 
father's name was John Martin, and they are mentioned in the will of their 
Aunt Jane Bartram of Newton. The purpose of this inquiry is to discover 
whether the said John or Sarah Martin, or any of their descendants, can in- 
form the writer of the name of their father John Martin's wife, their mother, 
and the name of his second wife, and also the name of his, John Martin's 
father, and also to what Friends' Meeting the said John and his parents be- 
longed. J. Hill Martin. 
Philadelphia. 

J. B. R— Who was J. B. E., Washington, D. C, March, 1862, who com- 
municated to the Historical Magazine, vol. vi., New York, 1862, extracts 
from the Journal of Aaron Wright of Capt. John Lowden, in Col. Thomp- 
son's regiment, 1775, and who has possession of the Journal ? 

Harrisburg, Pa. John B. Linn. 

Isaac Brown. — Can any of the readers of the Pennsylvania Magazine 
give information regarding Isaac Brown, who was in Philadelphia in 1855, 
and made likenesses of persons in wax ? K. 

The Scotch-Irish Immigration to Pennsylvania. — Great difficulty is 
experienced in tracing the genealogy of the Scotch-Irish families who settled 
in Pennsylvania between the years 1710 and 1760. By a law of the Province 
a record was kept of all German, Swiss, French, and other foreigners, and 
this Begistry, most of whieh is embodied in Bupp's " 30,000 Names" is of 
incalculable value in genealogical research, but can any one inform me if 
records were kept at the English port of sailing of the natives and subjects 
of Great Britain ? If this was the case what a valuable acquisition it would 
be to our Pennsylvania genealogy 1 W. H. E. 
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Sdsquehannocks. — I have been informed that there was a Dutch work 
on America, published in 1673, in which there was an engraving of " The 
Indian Port of Susquehannocks." Can any of the readers of the Pennsyl- 
vania Magazine give me the title of the volume 1 Seventy-nine. 

Eobeet Stobo. — In the Historical Magazine of April, 1857, the late Nevil 
B. Craig, of Pittsburg, asked for any information regarding Robert Stobo, 
one of the hostages of the surrender of Fort Necessity, in 1754, not found 
in the Memoir of that officer (printed at Pittsburgh in 1854). This 
"Query" called forth a reply, which was given in the 'Magazine for the 
following May, in which the writer states that the whole proceedings in 
Stobo's case, and the account of his escape from Fort Du Quesne had been 
recently found in Canada, and that the Rev. J. B. Ferland, of Quebec, in- 
formed him that they were to be published by the Canadian Government. 
Can any of our Quebec readers tell us if the papers in question have ever 
been printed ? F. D. S. 



Replies. 

Early Records op Pittsburgh (vol. ii. p. 303). — [We have received from 
Mr. Isaac Craig of Alleghany the following annotations to the list of early 
settlers at Pittsburgh printed in the last number of the Magazine. At the 
time of the publication of the document we forbore adding any notes re- 
garding the settlers, not feeling competent to perform the work. We are 
glad that our omission to do so has called forth a communication from one so 
well informed on the subject as Mr. Craig, and hope that he will furnish us 
with any further data he may obtain. — Ed.] 

1. John Langdale — an Indian Trader ; May 20, 1760, he and Josiah Daven- 

port, and Robert Burchan were nominated and recommended to the 
Governor as suitable persons for Agents at Pittsburgh, by the com- 
missioners under an Act for Preventing Abuses in the Indian Trade. 
In 1765 he married Alice Coates. 

2. John Barklet; probably John Barkley, an Indian Trader as late as 

1772. 
5. Philip Bayle enlisted May 4, 1756, in Capt. Joseph Shippen's Company, 
in Col. William Clapham's Regt. ; after the capture of Fort Du 
Quesne, he was employed by Col. Croghan in the Indian Trade. 

12. Jno. Pierce, subsequently Paymaster-General of Penna. Militia. 

13. William McAllister was living in Washington County during the 

Whiskey Insurrection in 1794. 

15. Erasmus BoJcias ; a family named Bokius settled very early in that 
portion of Washington County on the Monongahela River above 
Redstone Old Fort. 

18. Edward Cook was a man of great ability and influence ; he held nume- 
rous offices, both civil and military. He was one of three persons 
who ordered the building of the Fort at Hannastown in 1776. He 
was a delegate from Westmoreland County to the Convention of 1776 ; 
County Lieutenant in 1782, and Judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas for Washington and Fayette Counties in 1786. 
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20. James Harris, of Cumberland County ; April 18, 1785, was appointed 
Deputy-Surveyor under Act 7th of April, 1785, and he was the Sur- 
veyor of Harris's District, No. 11. April 6, 1787, he was appointed 
one of three commissioners for laying out a road between Frankstown 
Branch and Conemaugh River. April 3, 1789, he was appointed one 
of three commissioners to run the boundary line of Huntingdon 
County. 

22. William Work was a Paxton man, and one of the signers of a circular 
addressed " To all his Majesties' subjects in the Province of Penn- 
sylvania or elsewhere," dated at "Paxton, October 31, 1755, from 
John Harris's at 12 o'clock at night." The address will be found in 
Pa. Colonial Records, vol. vi. 669. March 15, 1758, he was appointed 
an Ensign in Capt. Patrick Davis's Company, and stationed east of 
the Susquehanna. May 4, 1759, he was commissioned a Lieutenant 
in Col. Wm. Olapham's Regiment. 

24. James Milligan was commissioned April 16, 1779, a Lieutenant in 7th 

Pa. Regiment, and by the arrangement Jan. 20, 1780, he was trans- 
ferred to the 4th Pa. Regt., commanded by Lt.-Col. William Butler. 
I think he was a delegate to the Provincial Convention of January, 
1775. 

25. John Lindsay, a private in Capt. Wm. Butler's Company of St. Clair's 

Battalion in 1776. 

26. Alex. Ewing, an Indian Trader as late as 1772. 

29. Lazarus Lowrey, and his brother James, were licensed Indian Traders 
as early as July, 1744. They had great influence with the Indians, 
and the Governor of Canada authorized the commandant at Detroit 
to offer a very high price for their scalps, in order to get rid of them. 

31 and 32. Edward Ward and William Trent are too well known to re- 
quire any notice. 

33. Jno. Finly — Indian Trader, licensed in 1774. Afterwards a Captain 

in Col. Richard Butler's Regt., and Assistant Quarter-Master in 
Wayne's Army. 

34. Hugh Crawford, an Indian Trader. July 31, 1750, " Governor Hamil- 

" ton laid before the Council at Philadelphia a Message from the 
" Chiefs of the Four Nations of the Twightwees which was spoke to 
"Mr. Hugh Crawford, Indian Trader, in one of the Twightwees 
" Towns on the Owaback, where he was trading last winter, and which 
" he put down in writing." The message can be found in Pa. Col. 
Rec. v. 437. In 1756 he was a Lieutenant in Capt. James Patterson's 
Company of Col. Weiser's Battalion. 

35. Joseph Spear, an Indian Trader as late as 1775 ; he then resided in 

Pittsburgh, near John Ormsby's House. Spear was also one of His 
Majesty's Justices of the Peace in Westmoreland County in 1774 and 
1775. He appeared prominently in the controversy between Dr. John 
Connolly and the Pennsylvania authorities in regard to the boundary 
line between Pennsylvania and Virginia. 

36. John McClure was Coroner of Cumberland County 1754-8. An uncle 

of Major Kbenezer Denny — mentioned in his Journal, page 321, as 
residing "nine miles above Pitt on the Monongahela," and ancestor 
of all the McClures in that neighborhood. 

40. Samuel Heyden; a Captain in the King's Rangers in Revolution. In 

1777, taken prisoner, violated his parole, and sent to the Council of 
Pennsylvania. 

41. James Reed is doubtless Read of Reading ; he afterwards held many 

offices, both civil and military. 
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42. John Daily resided in Eostraver Township, Westmoreland County. Nov. 

25, 1794, he was accepted by Judge Addison as bail for the appear- 
ance of Moses Devore, who was charged with being concerned in the 
Whiskey Insurrection. 

43. Charles Boyle, brother of No. 5. 

45. Robert Paris ; this is perhaps a mistake, and should be Richard Paris. 
Col. John Armstrong frequently mentions Paris as a Trader. Tn 
1757, Paris brought a number of Cherokee and Catawba Indians to 
aid Pennsylvania. In a letter dated Carlisle, May 5, 1757, Col. 
Armstrong writes the Governor : " Besides the inclination which the 
Cherokees have expressed to be acquainted, and occasionally join 
with us, I am well acquainted with Paris the Trader, who is at the 
head of those people, and can, I am persuaded, get him to visit and 
assist us with more or less of his people, except when they may be 
put on some expedition, or particular service from Virginia, but have 
not taken the liberty even of writing to that gentleman on the sub- 
ject, until I have your Honor's authority for so doing." 

49. Cornelius Atkinson enlisted April 20, 1756, in Capt. Joseph Shippen's 
Company, and June 5th was sent with Cazarus and James Lowrey, 
and others on a scout, for an account of which see Col. Rec. vii. 155. 

52. Jno. Work, subsequently a Justice of the Peace in Cumberland County. 

Jno. Work signed a petition from the inhabitants of Westmoreland 
County to Gov. Penn, dated Pittsburgh, June 14, 1774. See Pa. 
Arch. iv. 518. 

53. George Tomb, probably Geo. Tomp, a militia man and spy during the 

Revolution. 

56. Chris. Millar resided in or near Pittsburgh, he also signed the petition 

of the inhabitants of Westmoreland County to Gov. Penn, dated 
June 14, 1774. 

57. Wm. Heath; this was probably Wm. Heth, afterwards Lt.-Colonel of 

the 3d Va. Eegt. in the Revolutionary War. The name was quite 
commonly written Heath. 

59. John Graham was in the Indian trade as late as 1772. 

70. Jno. Coleman. Can this be the man whose case before the Presbytery 
April 15, 1788, is noticed in Smith's Old Redstone, page 355 ? There 
was a family of this name in Lancaster engaged in the manufacture 
of rifles and pack-saddles, and in the Indian trade. Robert and Wil- 
liam are the best known of the family. I am under the impression 
that Gen. Hand became associated with them after the Revolution in 
the manufacture of rifles. 

88. Ephram Blane was Commissary General for the Middle Department in 
the Revolution, and great-grandfather of Hon. James G. Blaine, TJ. 
S. Senator from Maine. 

Fifth Street Grave-yard (vol. i. p. 227). — " A" sends us the following 
reply to the Query in a former number about the grave-yard on Fifth Street 
above Chesnut Street. 

In the beginning of the last century Richard Sparks of the city of Phila- 
delphia was the owner of the piece of ground referred to, and by his will, 
dated Jan. 14, 1716, he devised " his lot of land containing 100 feet on 5th 
Street south of High Street for a burying place for the 7th day Baptists 
forever." 

Mr. Sparks died in the same year, and was the first person interred there- 
in. Subsequently a few other persons were also buried in this ground, being 
the bodies mainly of members of the denomination residing in Cumberland 
Co., New Jersey, which were brought here for that purpose. The burial 
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ground at a later period fell into disuse, and in 1828, the Society offered it 
for sale or lease. A proposition from Stephen Girard to purchase it for the 
Bum of $5000 was accepted, and the Hopewell Baptists of the County of 
Cumberland, N. J., and others, constituting the Society of 7th day Baptists, 
leased to him the lot for the period of 999 years for the above consideration, 
reserving, however, the right of burial on the northern half, or fifty feet. 

In 1838 the same parties, in consideration of a further payment, released 
to the City, trustee of Stephen Girard, the southern half of the 50 feet from 
the restriction contained in the original lease, leaving the northern 25 feet 
still subject to be used for purposes of interment. The brick building which 
is now used as the office of the Board of City Trusts, and of the Girard 
Estates, was then erected upon the portion of the lot that was free from re- 
striction. 

The northern 25 feet have been carefully kept from all encroachment, and 
are separated from the street by the brick wall, which extends from the 
Girard Building to the Market House on the north. In this portion, still 
rest the remains of the few who were interred there, and on a marble Tablet 
against this wall may be read an inscription, the material part of which is 
as follows : — 

" This monument erected 1829 by the Trustees of the 1st Congregation 
of 7th day Baptists residing in the township of Hopewell, in the County of 
Cumberland, West New Jersey, and the Trustees of the 7th day Baptist 
Church of Christ in Piscataway, East New Jersey, to perpetuate the memory 
of Richard Sparks, who was interred therein A. D. 1716, agreeably to his 
request in said will," and several others, "ancestors and relatives of mem- 
bers of said Societies, who were laid within 25 feet of the north end of the 
same." 

Octorara (vol. ii. page 349). — " Indian (Iroquois) name Ottohohaho — 
signifying where money or presents were distributed," Campanius. Otte- 
raroe, see Col. Bee. 2. p. 402. Modern name Octararo or Octorora. E. 

Translator of Chastellux's Travels (vol. i. p. 227 and 360). — As we 
have received another Query on this subject, we give the following abridg- 
ment of the Article in the Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety, referred to by " S. H. G." Our space will not allow us to do justice 
to the investigation Mr. Trumbull has given the question, but from what we 
publish we think our readers will accept his conclusions. 

In a letter of March, 1869, to the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, Mr. J. Ham- 
mond Trumbull, President of the Connecticut Historical Society, informed 
him that he had met with a letter of one George Greive, which went far to 
prove, what Mr. Winthrop had been led to believe, from a memorandum of 
Eberling, that Greive was the translator of Chastellux's Travels. From 
the notes to the Dublin edition of Chastellux, Mr. Trumbull shows that the 
translator had probably resided in England near the Scottish border, as he 
had heard Dr. Witherspoon previous to that gentleman's coming to Ame- 
rica ; and in early life was acquainted with one Rumney, whose father had 
kept a school at Alnwick, in Northumberland. That the translator had 
spent some years in a counting-house in Switzerland, and was acquainted 
with Silas Deane; that he was in America in 1780, but returned to England 
in the autumn, or early winter of that year, and that he was in Holland in 
August, 1781. That he was in America again early in 1782, and in Dec. 
returned to France with several officers of Rochambeau's army, and after a 
seven weeks' voyage arrived at Bordeaux. The letter alluded to by Mr. 
Trumbull is written by Greive, from Bordeaux, Jan. 21st, 1783, to Silas 
Deane, and shows a friendship to have existed between them, and that the 
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writer had just returned from America. From other sources Mr. Trumbull 
informs us that Greive was an attorney at Northumberland, his father hav- 
ing followed the same profession at Alnwick. That George had been ap- 
prenticed to Peter Thellusson, a Swiss merchant residing in London ; and 
that his character in many ways agrees with what is known of the translator 
of Ghastellux. E. D. 

The Shoemaker Property, Germantown (vol. ii. p. 230). — The house 
mentioned by Watson (vol. ii. p. 23) in which William Penn preached in 
Germantown, is standing at the present day. It is on the north side of 
Shoemaker's Lane, immediately east of the railroad, and is known as the 
Kock-House. The property, subsequently Duval's, was the country residence 
of Samuel Shoemaker, the account of whose interview with George III. will 
be found in the Pennsylvania Magazine (vol. ii. p. 35). The plan of Ger- 
mantown in 1714 shows that Isaac Shoemaker owned the entire lot of ground 
on the east side of the main street, between the present Shoemaker and 
Church Lanes, extending to the township line. On the same plan, Shoe- 
maker's Lane, which name it undoubtedly received from that family, is called 
the road to Conrad Weaver's mill. The modern house stood, as ment'oned 
by T. H. M., at the corner of the lane and the main street. A. W. S. 

Col. John Butler (vol. ii. p. 349). — Although we are not able to answer 
the question of B. C. S. in your last number, it may be interesting for him ■ 
to know that Col. John Butler was settled in Tryon County, N. Y., as early 
as 1757. He owned a fine farm near Johnstown, and on this farm his son 
Walter was born ; the latter studied law in the city of Albany. See Willetts's 
Narrative, p. 87. Stone's Life of Sir W. Johnson, vol. ii. p. 27. 

E. M. T. 

Paul Allen (vol. ii. p. 111). — T. H. M. will find information regarding 
Paul Allen in Allibone's Dictionary of Authors, and in Duyckinck's Cyclo- 
pedia of American Literature. Allen, according to Duyckinck, was an 
inordinately lazy man, and received considerable assistance in his literary 

labors from Nicholas Biddle, John Neal, and Watkins. The former 

prepared the Travels of Lewis and Clark ; the last two, a History of the 
American Revolution, both of which works appeared in the name of Allen. 
Griswold, in his review of Duykinck, is very careful to state that Allen did 
not prepare the Journal of Lewis and Clark, which fact he could have 
learned from Duyckinck's volumes in the sketch of Biddle ; and then fails 
to show what he could also have learned from the volumes he was reviewing 
that Allen did not issue a Life of Washington, as stated on vol. i. p. 643 ; 
but that the work to which allusion was made was the History of the Revo- 
lution. L. M. 

Capt. William Evelyn (vol. i. p. 358). — In the lately published Campaign 
of 1776 around New York and Brooklyn by Henry P. Johnston (3d vol. 
of L. I. Historical Society's Memoirs), the following account is given of the 
capture of an American patroling party of five officers, on the morning of 
the 27th of August, 1776, the day of the Battle of Long Island : " Captain 
William Evelyn, ' a gallant officer' of the Fourth Infantry, or King's Own, 
and a descendant of the eminent John Evelyn, of England,- led the British 
advance this night, and it fell to his fortune to surround and capture all five 
American officers, and send them immediately to Clinton, who commanded 
the leading column." The authority for this statement is a letter from the 
Hon. Mrs. Boscawen to Mrs. Delany in the Autobiography of the latter, 
dated 17th Oct. 1776, which reads : " We have had a letter from Capt. Eve- 
lyn from the field of battle ; he was in y e brigade of light infantry, and took 
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5 officers prisoners, who were sent to observe our motions." Mr. Johnston 
attributes the overwhelming defeat of our army at Long Island to the cap- 
ture of this party, to whom Putnam and Sullivan looked for information of 
the advance of the British through Jamaica Pass. Captain Evelyn was 
mortally wounded at the skirmish at Throg's Neck on the 18th of Oct. '76. 

John Philip De Haas (vol. ii. p. 345). — I notice two errors in Mr. 
Stauffer's valuable data relating to Gen. De Haas. Lebanon was not " in 
Lancaster County until 1813." From the formation of Dauphin in 1785 to 
1813 the town of Lebanon was in the latter county. Col. De Haas was not 
at the battle of Long Island, bat at that date was at Ticonderoga. 

W. H. E. 

Eev. Joseph Montgomery (vol. i. pp. 217, 356). — Owing to the meagre data 
at hand when the brief memoir of the Eev. Mr. Montgomery was written, 
a number of errors and omissions were made. After considerable research 
we have obtained the following additional information : Joseph Montgomery, 
the son of John and Martha Montgomery (natives of Ireland), was born 
Sept. 23, 1733, in Paytang Township, Lancaster (now Dauphin) County, and 
died at Harrisburg, Oct. 14, 1794. He married, 1st., Elizabeth, daughter 
of Andrew Reed, of Trenton, and a sister of President Joseph Heed, of 
Pennsylvania. She died at Georgetown, Md., in March, 1769, the funeral 
discourse being delivered by the Eev. Elihu Spencer. He married, 2dly, 
Bachel Boyce, the widow of Angus Boyce, and sister of Dr. Benjamin Bush, 
born in 1741. She died at Harrisburg, July 28, 1798. By his first wife, he 
had one daughter, Sarah, born July, 1768. She married Col. Thomas Fors- 
ter, and died July 27, 1808, at Erie. By his second wife he had (1), Eliza- 
beth, born July 17, 1770, married Samuel Laird, and died Oct. 12, 1814, at 
Harrisburg ; and (2) John, born Dec. 23, 1771. At the close of his term in 
Congress, Mr. Montgomery served in the Pennsylvania Assembly as a mem- 
ber from Lancaster County. W. H. E. 



